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without some form of League of Nations, to settle all differ- 
ences that call for cool and impartial adjudication by the 
appeal to a suitable international Court, leaving the decrees 
of the court to be enforced, as in the case of our own 
Supreme Court, without the threat of war, by the honor and 
public opinion of the nations concerned; and, secondly, we 
urge you to lead our government In doing that which we all 
wish every other government to do, namely, to use and to 
trust these friendly, reasonable, and judicial methods, and, 
as you have yourself aptly said, to "outlaw" the oppressive 
armaments which, we argue, are a standing shame to every 
profession of religion, democracy, or civilization. 

Another indication of the nation's wide interest in the 
reduction of armaments is shown by the appeal sent out 
a few days ago by the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, the Central Conference of American Eabbis, and the 
United Synagogues of America. This movement among 
the churches seems to have resulted from a letter written 
by General Tasker H. Bliss. The General's views are. 
interesting. He wrote: 

I would not take a single step in the way of disarmament 
except as the result of an agreement, thoroughly acceptable 
to us, between ourselves and the other principal nations en- 
gaged in the armament rivalry. I have not the faintest idea 
of what form that first agreement might take. I have no 
scheme of disarmament to propose. My sole purpose is to 
have such an international conference. Either there is not 
practical common sense among the people of the United 
States or else they know the essential facts that point to the 
necessity of such a conference. 

The farmers apparently are of the belief that some action 
must be taken by our government to relieve the depression 
of their affairs. They have gotten together and have put 
pressure upon their Congressmen, and the latter, in their 
turn, have put pressure upon the government, with the cer- 
tainty that now, rightly or wrongly, something is going to 
be done. 

If the clergymen of the United States want to secure a 
limitation of armaments they can do it now without further 
waste of time. If, on any agreed date, they simultaneously 
preach one sermon on this subject in every church of every 
creed throughout the United States, and conclude their 
services by having their congregation adopt a resolution 
addressed to their particular Congressman, urging upon him 
the necessity of having a business conference of five nations 
upon this subject, the thing will be done. If the churches 
cannot agree upon that it will not be done, nor will it be 
done until the good God puts them into the proper spirit of 
their religion. The responsibility is entirely upon the pro- 
fessing Christians of the United States. If another war like 
the last one should come, they will be responsible for every 
drop of blood that will be shed and for every dollar waste- 
fully expended. 

It is of interest to know that President Obregon, of 
Mexico, April 27, stated that he would use his executive 
power to defeat any proposition to commit Mexico to 
the construction and maintenance of the navy. This 
was said in relation to the proposal in the Mexican 



legislature to spend upon a navy $50,000,000 as a starter. 
President Obregon said: "I believe modern countries 
should demonstrate their moral strength and not at- 
tempt to build up a display of brute strength. This 
money will be spent for instruction and for agricultural 
purposes." 

The absurdity of the principle of competitive arma- 
ments was unwittingly shown by Mr. Lloyd-George in 
his speech before the House of Commons May 5. The 
Prime Minister was explaining the reason assigned by 
Germany for not having disarmed, according to her 
agreement in the Treaty of Versailles. It appears that 
the disarmament in Germany has not followed because 
of irregular forces still existing in that country, some in 
the hands of the Communists and some in the hands of 
the government police known as the Einwohnerwher. 
Speaking of the situation, the Premier said : "There is 
this suspicion and counter-suspicion. We carmot get 
the rifles out of the Einwohnerwher because they are 
afraid of the Communists, nor from the Communists 
because they are afraid of the Einwohnerwher. There- 
fore we must insist upon both surrendering their rifles." 
Thus, quite unconsciously, Mr. Lloyd-George gave away 
the whole case for international competitive armaments 
as preservers of peace. 

The point we would emphasize here is that the era of 
good feeling, where men can work together again for 
their health and happiness, depends in no small measure 
upon the lessening of the danger of arms. 



STILL ANOTHER SIGN 

There can be no doubt about the present adminis- 
tration's intention to promote an era of good feel- 
ing between the twenty-two American States. There 
is a variety of facts to prove that. The administration 
has not contented itself with words merely; it has deeds 
already to its credit. It has closed the dispute between 
the United States and Colombia, the Senate passing the 
treaty April 20. The history of that dispute is interest- 
ing. A highway across the Isthmus of Panama followed 
the settlement at Darien in 1510 by three years, for it 
was in 1513 that Balboa first reached the "South Sea." 
Following the separation of South America from Spain, 
three hundred years later, the newly created Eepublic 
of Colombia, then New Grenada, contained the province 
now known as Panama. Some fifty years later a move- 
ment started in France for the construction of a canal 
across the Isthmus and within the territory of Colombia. 
The first active work on the canal was begun under the 
auspices of Ferdinand de Lesseps, in 1881. Primarily 
because of the diseases incident to the climate, the 
French attempt failed. Twenty-two years after the 
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launching of the French enterprise the United States 
threw over the plan for constructing a canal across 
Nicaragua and expressed itself in favor of a canal 
through the Province of Panama. For the realization 
of such an enterprise, and upon the initiative of Colom- 
bia, a treaty known as the Hay-Herran Treaty was ne- 
gotiated and ratified by the Senate; but the Colombian 
Government rejected it, to the surprise of the United 
States and to the despair of the Province of Panama. 
The people of Panama wished the canal to be built. 
Upon the rejection of the Hay-Herran Treaty, the peo- 
ple of Panama rose in rebellion, and, with what seemed 
to many at the time a rather precipitate approval of the 
United States, the Panama Eepublic was established. 
It took a surprisingly short time for the United States 
to recognize the new republic and to negotiate a treaty 
with that newly created sovereignty, giving to the United 
States a zone across the Isthmus and within the terri- 
tory of Panama, including the right to build the canal. 

The canal having been begun, the United States took 
the position that Colombia should recognize the bound- 
aries and the independence of Panama. It was at- 
tempted to negotiate by treaty such a recognition. We 
had guaranteed the independence of Panama, but, as 
was the case with West Virginia when she seceded from 
Virginia, there was a public debt which Colombia be- 
lieved Panama should help pay. Furthermore, Colom- 
bia believed that she was entitled at least to financial 
redress because of the loss of the Province of Panama. 
There were various attempts to solve these problems un- 
der President Roosevelt's administration, and later under 
the administration of Mr. Taft. The attempts failed. 

Early in the Wilson administration the attempt, how- 
ever, was continued, and a treaty was submitted by Mr. 
Bryan, then Secretary of State, a treaty which contained 
an apology from the United States for its part in the 
secession of Panama and offering $25,000,000 to 
Colombia. After many delays the Bryan treaty, with 
the apology eliminated and with certain other changes 
incorporated, came again before the Senate in April of 
this year. The treaty carried the payment of the $25,- 
000,000. It should be said that the treaty had been re- 
ported favorably as far back as July 29, 1919, two years 
before the expiration of Mr. Wilson's term of service, 
but Colombia had in the meantime brought forth other 
claims, which made imperative the reference of the 
treaty back to committee. The treaty which was finally 
passed came before the Senate June 3, 1920. Thus it 
has been up for consideration by four administrations. 

The matter seems to be settled and probably to the 
satisfaction of all sides. The approval of the treaty with 
Colombia, April 20, by the vote of 69 to 19, puts $25,- 
000,000 into the Colombian treasury within ten years. 
the advancement of international peace may well first 



All sides seem to bank upon the healing influence of 
money. Mr. Harding believes, and we are inclined to 
agree with him, that the settlement of the dispute will 
tend to lubricate Pan American relations, a policy to 
which he particularly committed the administration in 
his inaugural address. 

Colombia is to have use of the Panama Canal in times 
of war as well as in times of peace, and upon terms of 
equality with the United States. There is a generous 
quality in that fact. In any event, there seems to be 
little ground for attributing the "change of view" in the 
United States Government to selfish interests — such, for 
instance, as "oil" — for there has been no "change"; 
there has heen a completion of a plan originating under 
the Roosevelt administration. 

It is interesting to note that the Argentine Eepublic 
is credited by correspondents in Buenos Aires with hav- 
ing used its friendly offices with the United States in 
hastening the close of this dispute. This important re- 
public to our south is credited also with similar media- 
torial efforts in matters affecting relations between the 
United States and Santo Domingo. There is every in- 
dication that such co-operation from our sister republic 
has met with President Harding's favor. They seem to 
be in harmony with his policy to strengthen friendly 
relations between the American republics, a policy 
which he stated most emphatically at the unveiling of 
the statue of General Bolivar in the city of New York. 
We believe these things to be hopeful, a part of the pro- 
gram for the inauguration of the era of good feeling 
that is to be. The incidents, if true, register a change 
in the attitude toward the United States from that dis- 
played during the earlier years of the Iroygen adminis- 
tration. 

True, labor unrest in Buenos Aires and the control of 
that port by organized labor did result in the, hold-up 
of certain craft owned and operated by the United States 
Shipping Board. This seemed about to give rise to 
friction. The situation did not reach the stage of seri- 
ous protests, however, for the United States seems to 
realize the difficulties facing the Argentinian president. 
Anyhow, the matter is now reported to be settled ami- 
cably. The southern republic faces from time to time 
an imperium m imperio in the form of a highly or- 
ganized and quite radical type of labor groups. Indeed, 
this radical element of the urban working class seems 
now and then to rule completely, or at least to such an 
extent that Argentina cannot always keep her obliga- 
tions to traders within her ports. Thus the United 
States decides to welcome co-operation from that source 
and to forego any disposition she might have to protest 
or to complicate the difficulties. 

Our own view, which we like to repeat, is that the 
most important possible international organization for 
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be tried out between the republics of the Western Hem- 
isphere between themselves. The era of good feeling 
may well begin at home. 



ALFRED HERMANN FRIED 

Alfred H. Fried, of Vienna, Austria, died in that 
city May 6, 1921. In his death the peace move- 
ment lost one of its best known and most active disciples. 
Dr. Fried was born in Vienna, November 11, 1864. 
He became a publisher, and, later, under the influence 
of Madame Bertha von Suttner, he became a profes- 
sional pacifist. In 1892 he founded the first of the 
German peace societies and edited many reviews and 
publications of that organization. Beginning in 1899, 
he began the publication of his journal, known as Die 
Friedens-Warte, to which he himself contributed many 
articles relating to international life. For a number of 
years his principal purpose as a journalist was to win to 
the cause of international peace the German professors 
of international law. Beside his professional contribu- 
tions to peace journals, many of them appearing in the 
Advocate of Peace, Dr. Fried published other peace 
works, the ones best known to us in America being "Pan 
America," published in Berlin, 1910, and his Handbuch 
der Friedenslewegung, published in Leipsic, 1905. It 
is probably because of this last work, setting forth many 
of the fundamental problems of pacifism, juridical in- 
ternational achievements of our time, and setting forth 
a history of the peace movement, accompanied by biog- 
raphies of well-known peace workers, that he received 
jointly with Prof. T. M. C. Asser, a member of the 
Dutch Council of State, the Nobel Peace Prize in 1911. 
In the winter of 1907-8 he spent several weeks in the 
United States, during which visit he. spent no little time 
with his friend, the then Secretary of the American 
Peace Society and editor of the Advocate of Peace, 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, between whom there was 
for many years a warm and intimate friendship. We 
have no doubt that Dr. Fried is another of that school 
of devoted peace workers of the pre-war days who has 
died of a broken heart. In a pamphlet published in 
August, 1917, Dr. Fried denied that America had en- 
tered the war for selfish motives. Somewhat later he 
severely attacked the German rulers, accusing them of 
causing the war ; but the estrangement between him and 
many of his former co-workers, especially in France, 
evidently affected him profoundly. Thus he found him- 
self deprived of many of his friends at home and abroad. 
In December last he was practically without a home in 
his native city. But of course the fact is that Dr. Alfred 
H. Fried has rendered a conspicuous service to that 
movement among men calculated yet to overthrow the 
hideous system of war. 



WAR'S POISON SQUAD 

None of our readers can afford to omit reading the 
brief but profoundly suggestive article by Mr. 
Lawrence on "Preparedness." From official documents 
and recent addresses of chemists, it would be easy to 
deepen the horror which this brief bit of "realism" cre- 
ates. But it is not necessary. The fact is that had the 
war with Germany and Austria lasted but a few months 
longer the American military forces would have given a 
demonstration to the world that in all future wars the 
Powers, to quote a former president of the American 
Chemical Society, will be able to "swoop down upon 
humanity with vast and devilish chemical resources." 
Since the armistice the military staffs of all the com- 
batants, so far as their finances have allowed, have been 
developing what is known as "chemical warfare service," 
the race for supremacy in capacity to poison combatants 
and civilians having now become as acute as the race 
formerly was to lay down keels of battleships and 
cruisers. 

If a taxpaying, war-hating, humanitarian who hap- 
pens to be a "mere citizen" ventures to criticize this use 
of applied science for devastating ends he is told that in 
reality it is a move toward peace. The thesis is that the 
more horrible war is known to be, the less likely govern- 
ments and peoples will be to rush into it. To which our 
answer is, "Q. E. D." Mass psychology does not seem 
to work that way. 

As for scientists who serve governments in making 
warfare more terrible, they have their own consciences 
to reckon with; and most of them seem to have argued 
themselves into believing that national duty calls them 
to aid of militarism. Professor Soddy, the eminent Eng- 
lish chemist, thinks otherwise, and will not become a 
party to betrayal of his own personal and professional 
ideals, even at the call of "patriotism." 

However, action in the premises need not be left to 
individual conscience to decide. International jurists 
have a special duty to perform, singly and collectively. 
Teachers of ethics, in and out of the pulpit, could do 
much to shape public opinion, if they would. Moreover, 
heads of government, if really pacific and humanely in- 
clined, could stop competition in this field before it goes 
so far as to get deeply entrenched, especially in the 
"interests" of manufacturers of the poisons that are to 
be used. In this connection it may be well to recall the 
fact that the Allies, with all their proposed and actual 
restrictions on Germany, never have suggested control 
of the basic industries that furnish the poisons that Ger- 
many undoubtedly will use if and when she fights again. 
The leading expert in the United States in chemical 
warfare has urged on the' United States action in re- 
straint of the German dyestuffs industry, and he does it 



